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into a higher manhood, into a more intelligent, a better 
and a happier being. Be it always man who is progress- 
ing. Man not growing, nothing has been accomplished ; 
man deteriorating, there is evil done. Perish trade and 
commerce, if thereby man is lessened in his sense of 
righteousness and the fibre of his heart is hardened. 
Perish the most ingenious machinery if its conscienceless 
wheels in their merciless rotations annihilate the purity 
and happiness of human souls. Labor is a curse if man 
is thereby made the slave of matter and assimilated to 
matter. The wealth of nations is a blasphemy thrown in- 
to the face of the creator if riches lead to selfishness and 
narrow-mindedness in the possessors, and the accumula- 
tion thereof condemns the multitude to misery and sin. 
Man is the precious being; man must be saved and lifted 
upward ; the progress of man is the sole progress. Nor 
by man must we be allowed to understand a few men here 
and there amid the masses of their fellows. The few may 
have grown to mountain heights ; if the many dwell in the 
darkened valleys of suffering and of soul-wreckage man 
has not progressed. God has not care of the few ; he has 
care of all. For the benefit of all has he swung the earth 
into space and lit above it his fiery orbs. Progress through 
the whole human family is the progress which God wills 
and which we should name progress. 

There is danger lest expositions, where all is wood and 
marble, gold and silver, machinery and cereals ; where 
matter alone feasts the eye and speaks to the soul, silently 
teach false lessons of progress. All is well with the world, 
it might seem, if matter is improved. Men seek matter 
and admire matter. Matter, then, is the all-important. 
The tendency of the times is already more materialistic 
than its well-wishers desire. Nothing should be done to 
accelerate it. There is no need to repeat aloud the poet's 
warning : 

111 fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

This is the mission of the Congress Auxiliary. It will 
put into the foreground man, as the chief factor and first 
fruit of civilization and progress ; its programmes of 
studies will bring out in clearest light his grandeur and 
final destiny. 

The plans of the Congress Auxiliary are most compre- 
hensive. They extend along all the lines of the growth 
of man. 

There are the departments of agriculture, engineering, 
commerce and finance, etc., in which his relations to mat- 
ter receive due consideration. Man lives upon the earth, 
derives hence his subsistence, and in subjecting it to his 
service he enlarges by exercise the powers of his soul. 
Far be it from us not to recognize as vital elements in 
progress, and as strong evidences of it, the triumphs of 
mind over things. 

The marvels of physical and mechanical sciences, in 
which the age glorifies itself ; its surprising inventions, 
enabling us to dominate more completely over nature and 
to yoke its subtlest forces to our industrial chariots ; its 
vast discoveries opening up to our gaze the whole sur- 
face of the globe, revealing to us the entrails of earth and 
the remote regions of ethereal space — we admire and 
praise. God gave to us the material universe, that we 
may study it and use it. Material progress is no less 
within the lines of his supreme law than progress moral 
and spiritual. The whole man must grow, and grow in 



all directions. I am as impatient with the narrowness 
which limits him in one direction as with that which limits 
him in another. The sole lesson which I inculcate is that 
the earth is the footstool of man, and that material prog- 
ress in its grandest flights fails unless man retains 
throughout his higher nature and is made by it a greater 
and a better being. 

The interests of man's mind are cared for in the de- 
partments of education, science and philosophy, literature, 
the public press, etc. Man is primarily an intelligence. 
His other operations depend upon and follow from his 
knowing. Without knowledge the darkening clouds of 
barbarism never rend over the face of a people. There 
is no progress without it in material things, and none in 
other realms of human aspiration. And as progress must 
reach over the whole human family, so knowledge, how- 
ever varied in degrees, must be universal in its diffusion. 

The moral life of man wells up in the heart, beneath 
the vivifying dews of divine grace. Into this inner sanc- 
tuary congresses have little access. Yet it is well that the 
importance of the moral life of the individual and of 
society be emphasized ; for righteousness and well-doing 
are the vital condition of healthfulness in body and in 
soul. Congresses give aid by directing outside social 
currents, the influences of which make strongly for good 
or evil. Hence, we have the department of moral and 
social reform, including congresses on charity, philan- 
thropy, prevention, reform, etc., and the department of 
temperance, marshalling into mutual counselling the de- 
voted legions of men and women who are giving battle to 
a giant evil of the times. 

The department of government deals with all the com- 
plex problems which the proper regulation of man's so- 
cial interests suggests. We will have congresses on mu- 
nicipal and national administrations, international law, 
peace, arbitration, the several divisions of jurisprudence 
and practical government, etc. Government is necessary 
that men may abide together in peace and derive from 
their relations with one another help in their labor of self- 
development. Government is the means, not the end; 
the means to the elevation of the many, not of the few. 
The congresses of this department will be most serviceable 
in the progressive march of humanity. 
{To be continued.) 



AMONG THE PAPERS. 



TENNYSON AS A PREACHER OF PEACE. 

Tennyson was not a peace poet — he was a war poet. 
He believed in war, and loved to glorify it. Some of his 
best poems are war-poems — how can anyone think of 
him for a moment as a " preacher of peace "? 

This is one's first thought in reading such a heading as 
the above. The great poet, whose death we are all 
mourning, to whom we feel such a debt of gratitude for 
the ennobling and enriching influence he has exercised on 
our generation, missed one great opportunity for he never 
set himself to oppose the war spirit. 

He sought to glorify war and warriors ; and yet now 
and then in the very act of doing this he unconsciously 
condemned the whole war system. Take for example his 
spirited poem, "The Charge of the Light Brigade." 
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Which of us could read it without a thrill of emotion ? 
What heart could fail to respond to its words of praise 
for the splendid courage and self-sacrifice of our soldiers, 
or fail to feel indignant at the " blunder " that sent them 
to their death? 

" the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered : " 

The world is slowly waking up to see that it is always 
because " some one has blundered " that brave men are 
sent to throw away their lives in killing each other, — 
that there is always a better way of settling disputes if 
we would but take the trouble to rind it. 

But take the lines that follow : 

" Their's not to make reply, 
Their's not to reason why, 
Their's but to do and die : " 

How perfectly they describe the system under which 
our soldiers live, and in describing how utterly though 
unconsciously they condemn it ! Soldiers must not rea- 
son, must not question, but must obey orders whether 
right or wrong. They must be content to be machines, 
or unreasoning animals, without conscience, without in- 
telligence. 

" Their's but to do and die!" 

Is it right or fair that any human being should be de- 
graded to so low a level as this ? 

" The great, the supreme, the over-topping factor of 
war is the suppression of the spiritual and the elevation 
of the brutish elements of man." 

Note in "The Princess," how entirely Tennyson con- 
firms the truth of this statement : 

" And I that prated peace, when first I heard 
War-music, felt the blind wild beast of force, 
Whose home is in the sinews of a man, 
Stir in me as to strike." 

Could a member of the Peace Society itself have de- 
scribed a resort to force in more severely condemnatory 
terms than these? To enter upon war is to suppress 
"the spiritual" and allow "the blind wild beast" in 
man to have his own destructive way, whenever an angry 
national pride- is roused. 

It was Tennyson who wrote : 

" Often a man's own angry pride 
Is a cap and bells for a fool." 

And the saying is just as true of a nation as of any 
one in it. 

It is " angry pride," along with passionate grief and 
despair, which drives the hero of " Maud " into foolish 
longings for war, and it is with secret satisfaction one 
notes that even Tennyson has shown us that praise of 
war finds its own appropriate expression in the frenzied 
ravines of an overwrought spirit — not in any utterance 
of calm and wise conviction. 

In striking contrast to " Maud " is Tennyson's noble 
and beautiful tribute to the memory of Prince Albert 
as a lover of peace : 

" Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day, 
Farsighted summoner of war and waste 
To fruitful strife and rivalries of peace." 

This truer note is struck also in Tennyson's " Christmas 



Poem," Christmas Bells revive the longing for the time 
when " all men's good" shall " be each man's rule, and 
universal peace " shall reign ; and they revive also a 
passing trust that it will come. Take the conclusion of 
" Morte D' Arthur " describing the dreams of the night 
before Christmas : 

" till on to dawn, when dreams 
Begin to feel the truth and stir of day." 

And it seemed to him that King Arthur came again . 

" Then those that stood upon the hills behind 
Repeated — ' Come again, and thrice as fair;' 
And, further inland, voices echoed — ' Come 
With all good things, and war shall be no more.' 
At this a hundred bells began to peal, 
That with the sound I woke, and heard indeed 
The clear church-bells ring in the Christmas morn." 

Compare also the Christmas lines in " In Memoriam," 
canto xxviii, and " Ring out Wild Bells," canto cv : 

" Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be." 

" The valiant man and free " is he who shall subdue 
and tame " the blind wild beast of force," and no longer 
be its slave and victim, in the coming days foreseen in 
" Locksley Hall," in a prophecy which " Locksley Hall, 
Sixty Years After" cannot annul, if it does not confirm, 
for 

" Trust is truer than fears," 

when trust means trust in the overcoming might of God 
and his goodness. 

No one has described more beautifully than Tennyson 
the mission of the peacemaker : 

" Or when some heat of difference sparkled out, 
How sweetly would she glide between our wraths, 
And steal you from each other ! for she walked 
Wearing that light yoke of that Lord of love 
Who still'd the rolling wave of Galilee ! " 

It was Tennyson who said, — 

"One shriek of hate would jar all the hymns of heaven." 

and who has emphasized the duty of forgiveness, teach- 
ing us that it is only 

" Little hearts that know not to forgive." 

Take for example these lines from " Sea Dreams :" 

" She, who kept a tender Christian hope, 
Said, ' Love, forgive him:' but he did not speak; 
And silenced by that silence lay the wife, 
Remembering her dear Lord who died for all, 
And musing on the little lives of men, 
And how they mar this little by their feuds." 

The "• Voage of Maeldune " is a distinctly Peace poem, 
and without distinguishing between " war and single 
strife," apparently designates both as " murder." Mael- 
dune is shown in ' ' the isle of a saint," that Divine bless- 
ing and communion are possible only for those who for- 
give, who will " suffer the past to be past." 
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In the connection one likes to recall the beautiful words 
in "Morfce D' Arthur: " 

" More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. . . . 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God," 

by the golden bonds of love and trust in God, and one 
another, when no longer trying to supplant and overreach 
one another, a noble Spirit shall prevail. 

" Something kindlier, higher, holier — all for each and each 
for all." 

— P. D., in Messiah's Kingdom. 



COST OF THE FEENCH ARMY IN TWENTY- 
ONE YEARS. 

We print, in another column, the striking and sugges- 
tive summary that our Paris Correspondent has sent to us, 
in advance, of M. Cochery's Report to the Chamber of 
Deputies on what France has spent, during the last 
twenty-one years, on her army. It amounts to nearly six 
hundred and fifteen millions sterling. That, roughly, is 
what it has cost a beaten and humiliated nation to shake 
off its despair, and to build up again what the war with 
the Germans had destroyed. This is the price of the pre- 
sent French army in time of peace. The country has 
paid this money — nearly thirty million pounds a year on 
the average — not for fighting, but in order to be ready to 
fight. Standing by itself, and measured by modern usages 
among the States supposed to enjoy the highest forms of 
civilization, the amount may not appear so very burden- 
some. It is, say, about fifteen shillings per head per an- 
num for the population of the Republic. But we must 
regard it in conjunction with the forty million pounds or 
so per annum paid as interest and amortization upon the 
French Public Debt, and remember that this military ex- 
penditure involves the permanent maintenance of upwards 
of half a million of men and one hundred and forty thou- 
sand horses in a state of absolute uselessness, so far as 
industrial production is concerned. These men and 
horses may be said to constitute the French share of the 
European International police. So many men and horses 
are necessary to guard the factories, and the vineyards, 
and the cornfields where the women, the aged, and the 
infants work from year's end to year's end ; and if we 
were to treat the matter on the lines which the teetotaler 
adopts when dealing with the Englishman's outlay on 
drink, the sum might be set down thus : — Were France 
able to dispense with this costly instrument of devasta- 
tion and death, she could save not only thirty million 
pounds or more per annum, but her wealth would be 
annually increased by the industry of all those idle men 
and horses to an extent representing perhaps fifty, per- 
haps a hundred, millions a year more. In this manner a 
most appalling picture might be drawn of the way France 
is being exhausted by her present military system, and 
were any deepening of its shadows required it could be 
obtained by adding in the outlays of the other armed 
nations of Europe. Ourselves included, they spend every 
twelve months considerably more than two hundred 
million pounds on fighting appliances, human and other. 
The absolute cost in money and loss of labor is certainly 
not less than twice as much. Yet Europe lives, and there 



is plenty of honey in its hives, in spite of the excessive 
number of the drones. 

It may be said, that this is a grim enough commentary 
on our glorious " progress " and civilization, but the text 
has been so often preached upon that we may well let that 
aspect of the question rest for the present. No amount 
of moralizing will put an end to these modern armies. An 
Archangel from Heaven would fail in persuading a single 
Frenchman that it was the duty of his Government to stop 
this waste of men and money by a wholesale disarmament, 
and if France will not disarm none others will. French- 
men may be divided in politics, in creeds, by caste pre- 
judices all the more exacting because there is under the 
flag of the Republic no official room for caste, but they 
are one in the sentiment which has created, and which up- 
holds, this mighty fighting force. It is necessary to accept 
the inevitablei and the question of greatest interest for us 
to ask is, what reasonable prospect is there that the sys- 
tem can last ? Is it a product of the rage and despair of 
a generation now passing away, and will it wither when 
other men bring other and less prejudiced minds to bear 
upon the monstrous folly of it all? We see no present 
likelihood that it will. So far as France is concerned, 
the power to sustain this burden appears to be as ample 
as the will. For years competent observers who looked 
at the enormous sums which the French Government were 
laying out upon the new army shook their heads, and said, 
" This cannot last. The country will soon be bankrupt." 
But France has belied the prophecy, and seems to be 
stronger, richer, better able to endure her crushing load 
to-day than she was ten years ago. Perhaps this prosper- 
ity is only on the surface, but we see no indication of it, 
and even if it were, the French people may be trusted to 
go on to their last gasp, bearing their burden with brisk 
step and smiling faces. Whoever gives in, they, we may 
be sure, will not. In fact, it almost looks as if the Ger- 
mans, who thought they had crushed for good the spirit 
and the recuperative power of their restless and far from 
scrupulous or honest-minded neighbors, will be the first to 
cry halt, and beg for mercy. To them this armed peace 
is proving the most severe trial they have known since the 
time when the first Napoleon put his foot on the necks of 
their fathers and occupied their lands. The Hohenzollern 
Empire is adding to its debts faster now than France, and 
it is losing the advantage of the greater fecundity of its 
population by the rush its young men make to foreign 
lands, to escape the blood tax. Once more Germany is 
becoming poor, while " leplaisantepays de France" seems 
to grow rich and to laugh beneath her load. In making 
this comparison, we shall not be accused, or suspected, of 
any desire to draw invidious comparisons between two 
great nations, so variously gifted and so differently situ- 
ated. The natural wealth of France has, for the last ten 
centuries, handicapped her so favorably in the inter- 
national race, that she has recovered from the most crush- 
ing calamities with an elasticity that has been almost be- 
yond belief. We seem to be witnessing the same process 
at the present moment. When Bismarck, under the urgent 
and almost imperative entreaties of Thiers, consented to 
reduce the war fine that Germany had first proposed to 
levy on her prostrate foe, he said, with a sort of grim 
irony, " I give way, but I know very well that France 
could easily pay twice that number of milliards." And 
he was right. 

Even if we admit that France can go on for another ten 
or twenty years as she is doing, without coming to grief, 
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the danger to the peace of Europe which these monster 
armies constitute is none the less menacing. We are ac- 
customed to look upon her as the firebrand, but it may be 
the other way. An impatient Germany, unable or unwill- 
ing to sustain the part of the arbiter of European desti- 
nies, might rush into strife in something of the spirit which 
prompts a desperado of the Australian bush or the 
American prairies to shoot at random when brought to 
bay. What seems to be certain is, that it will, sooner or 
later, be impossible for these great armies to exist with- 
out forcing on a conflict some day, and the champion who 
first feels his strength waning is nearly sure to first lose 
patience and to seek to hasten the fight. Every year, 
therefore, increases the probability of the outburst of war, 
but it does not become more probable that France will be- 
gin. These armed nations do not " keep the peace," they 
daily mock it and break it in spirit. By and by they will 
fly at each other's throats, unless public opinion, which 
happily still counts for something in the balance, obliges 
them to rest content with defying each other, until the 
cost of such a peace drains away the strength to make 
effective war against anybody. Bankruptcy might save 
Europe in this case from a strife which would imperil the 
whole civilization of the West : but it is too much to hope 
for such a deliverance, and the only consolation the stu- 
dent of politics can draw from the contemplation of such 
official Reports as that of M. Cochery is that war on the 
scale modern armies imply could not last long. If it 
costs France more than thirty million pounds a year now 
to maintain an army idle, it would cost at least ten times 
as much to uphold it fighting. Two armies, or three, 
ranging Europe on such terms might have to disperse and 
go back to their homes, for want of the means to buy 
powder and shot. There is not much consolation in that 
thought, perhaps, seeing that a modern army can, with 
modern facilities of locomotion and fighting tools, do pro- 
bably more mischief in six weeks than the armies of 
Napoleon or Marlborough could do, size for size, in six 
months. Still, it is something to know that so mighty a 
power for mischief has its limits, and, so to say, its self- 
created restrictions. They are so huge, these machines, 
and cost so much, that they may possibly become extinct 
by degrees, for want of sustenance where they stand. — 
The Standard (London). 



"OUIDA" ON THE "LONG-DISTANCE RIDE." 

"Ouida" has addressed the following letter to Dr. 
William Evans Darby, Secretary of the Peace Society, 
47, New Broad Street, London, E. C, under the heading 
of "Decorated Butchers": 

"Sir — Any one who has forced himselt to read the 
sickening details of the ' Distance Ride,' from Berlin to 
Vienna, and vice versd, must be struck by the frightful 
injury to the moral feeling of the populace of both nations, 
done by this horrible spectacle of legalized and honored 
torture. It is absolutely useless for laws to be framed, 
and societies to be formed for the prevention of cruelty 
and the inculcation of humanity, when Sovereigns, Princes, 
and ' Gentlemen ' lend themselves to commit and to admire 
such brutality. If the riders had desired to prove their 
own endurance, they could have done so equally well, 
with relays of horses ; and the disgusting agony inflicted 
on the noble beasts which they have tortured and mur- 



dered would not have been given, in all its demoralizing 
infamy, to the public. To summon and fine, or imprison, 
a carter, for over-working his horse, whilst an officer who 
has ridden his charger to death is feasted and decorated by 
Emperors, is one of those examples of ' one measure for 
the rich and another for the poor,' which are the justifica- 
tion of the Anarchist. Everyone of these decorated 
butchers who have been received and applauded by the 
young Kaiser and the Old One, at Berlin and Vienna, 
should be degraded and imprisoned, if there be any reality 
whatever in the laws against cruelty and in the professions 
of civilization. It is wholly useless to preach mercy to 
the multitudes, when, along the highways, they can be- 
hold men of royal and noble blood spurring their animals 
to death, or dragging them into the goal ' dripping with 
blood, sweating and screaming with agony, the spines 
twisted out of shape, the hoofs dropping off from inflam- 
mation.' 

" Obediently yours, 

(Signed) Odida." 
— Herald of Peace. 

MR. ARNOLD WHITE ON ALSACE AND NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. 

Mr. Arnold White writes that the worst act of Prince 
Bismarck's life was the retention of Alsace and Lorraine. 
The time is approaching, if it has not already arrived, 
when France will feel herself able to re-assert her claim 
to the ceded territory. Meantime, twenty-one years of 
education and peace have rendered the peoples of France 
and Germany more than ever averse to having recourse to 
the arbitrament of war. The rulers of the two countries, 
now that profound tranquillity reigns, have it in their 
power to arrange the question on a permanent basis with- 
out fighting. 

The outstanding questions between Englaud and France 
may perhaps be arranged by Lord Rosebury. The ex- 
ample set by the late Foreign Minister, in the cession of 
Heligoland, is a good precedent. In return for the cession 
of Alderney, France would certainly settle the Newfound- 
land difficulty, and probably the Egyptian. Alderney is 
useless to England, is practically undefended ; is indefen- 
sible since Cherbourg was completed ; is only seven miles 
from the French coast ; the language is a French patois; 
the interests and the trade of this island of 1900 acres 
are equally French. The surrender of French rights in 
Newfoundland, and the ending of a long and bitter con- 
troversy with our ancient rival, would be cheaply bought 
by the cession of Alderney. France will never evacuate 
Newfoundland, in exchange for a merely money payment. 
To deal with France, we must recognize her national sen- 
timent. — Herald of Peace. 



Where is the professor of Christianity who would not 
denounce a scheme to carry on gospel work by force of 
arms? And yet perhaps the same men that would de- 
nounce such a plan would say it is right to defend the 
" precious cause of Christ" by force of arms if necessary. 
Note the contrast. If it is right to defend the cause with 
carnal weapons, then it surely must be right also to appeal 
to the same force to advance the cause. But since the 
word of Christ is distinctly against the use of such means 
for the spreading of his work it is plain that to uphold the 
doctrine of defence with carnal weapons is in direct opposi- 
tion to Christ's will. — Herald of Truth. 



